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ETCHER  NOTES. 

October,  1880. 


AT  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

HE  First  Black  and  White  Exhibition  in 
Glasgow  has  been  opened  at  the  beautiful 
new  galleries  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  together  with  a  loan  col¬ 
lection  of  the  works  of  the  late  Sam  Bough, 
R.S.A.,  and  G.  P.  Chalmers,  R.S.A.  We  cannot  but  think 
these  paintings  would  have  been  seen  to  better  advantage  had 
they  been  hung  separately;  as  it  is,  the  rich  and  strong 
colouring  of  Chalmers  overpowers  the  delicacy  and  crispness 
of  Bough. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  Black  and  White  division  is  the 
exhibition  of  a  complete  set  of  Turner’s  “Liber  Studiorum,” 
— many  in  first  states,  all  in  fine  condition, — lent  by  James 
Duncan,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Institute ; 
and  of  fine  proofs  of  some  of  Charles  M^ryon’s  rarest 
plates,  lent  by  Messrs.  Dowdeswell.  There  are  rich  im¬ 
pressions  in  first  states  of  “  Le  Pont  Neuf,”  “  Le  Stryge,” 
“La  Pompe,”  “Tourelle  de  la  Tisseranderie,”  on  green 
paper,  and  an  exceptionally  rich  proof  of  M^ryon’s  greatest 
etching,  “  L’Abside  de  Notre  Dame.”  There  are  also  some 
brilliant  impressions  of  etchings  by  the  late  J.  F.  Millet. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  fine  proofs  of  these  masters’  best  works 
are  seen,  except  in  private  collections,  that  their  presence 
lends  a  decided  interest  to  this  exhibition. 

Among  the  other  etchings  shown  are  some  beautiful  dry- 
points  by  Whistler,  full  of  that  grace  and  delicacy  which 
make  him  the  etcher  par  excellence.  Mr.  Macbeth  sends 
“  A  Sardine  Fishery,”  and  his  charming  little  plate,  “  Mid-day 
in  a  Fishing  Village.”  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  is  represented  by 
trial-proofs  of  four  plates  which  we  understand  will  shortly 
be  published.  There  are  also  etchings  by  Seymour  Haden, 
Propert,  Edwards,  Jacquemart,  Law,  Menpes,  Rajon,  Waltner, 
Herkomer,  and  a  number  of  other  masters  with  whose 
works  one  is  familiar.  Altogether  the  exhibition  is  a  decided 
success. 

ART  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  W.  Craibe  Angus,  of  Glasgow,  is  about  to  publish 
a  “  Set  of  Sixty  Etchings,  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the 
works  of  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.,  and  George  Paul  Chalmers, 
R.S.A.”  The  impressions  will  be  limited  to  two  hundred 
■sets,  to  be  sold  to  subscribers  only,  at  the  cost  of  ^^25  per 
^set.  Two  etchings,  one  after  each  artist,  will  be  issued 
monthly.  It  will,  accordingly,  take,  about  two  years  and  a 


half  to  complete  the  series.  The  etchings  will  be  printed  on 
hand-made  Dutch  paper ;  a  few  sets  will  be  on  vellum  or 
Japanese  paper,  to  be  sold  separately  to  non-subscribers. 
Portraits  of  both  artists,  after  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  are  to  be 
included  in  the  etchings,  and  biographies  are  to  be  given  as 
a  supplement  with  the  last  part.  The  first  work  by  Chalmers 
to  be  published  is  “  The  End  of  the  Harvest,”  and  Bough 
will,  we  believe,  be  represented  in  the  first  part  by  a  view 
on  the  Solway. 


A  Series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  David  Law,  illustrating  the 
Thames  from  Oxford  to  Windsor,  will  be  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  on  and  after  the  i8th  insL,  at  their  new 
Gallery,  133,  New  Bond  Street. 

Mr.  Law  announces  his  intention  of  etching  a  series  of 
ten  plates  from  the  most  interesting  subjects. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

VI. — On  the  Needle  {continued). 

On  the  whole  he  has  no  better  suggestion  to  offer  upon  this 
subject  than  that  contained  in  the  memorable  paper  “  About 
Etching” — which  every  etcher  ought  to  read — contributed 
some  years  ago  to  the  “  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  ”  by  Mr.  Haden, 
viz. :  “  a  point  formed  of  a  faulty  diamond,  or  a  colourless 
sapphire,  or  a  piece  of  chalcedony,  or  a  rock  crystal,  or  any 
primitive  stone  having  a  natural  cleavage  and  a  cutting 
edge,  firmly  fixed  in  a  pencil  of  ebony  by  a  gold  or  platinum 
band.” 

VII. — On  Needle-work. 

We  abandon  now  for  a  while  the  prosaic  operations  of 
the  laboratory,  to  devote  ourselves  to  those  which  are  more 
directly  and  essentially  artistic.  The  etcher,  armed  with  his 
perfectly  sharpened  needle — “  slave  of  his  thoughts,  obedient 
to  his  will  ” — sees  nothing  between  him  and  the  grounded 
copper  upon  which  his  fleeting  imaginations  are  to  take 
shape ;  and  far  be  it  from  the  present  writer  to  seek  by  any 
arbitrary  and  vexatious  restrictions  to  hinder  him  in  the  free 
exercise  of  what  should  be  the  most  autographic  and  spon¬ 
taneous  of  human  arts.  None  the  less  true,  however,  is  it 
that  there  are  certain  principles  of  working  which  the  be¬ 
ginner  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind — certain  causes  of  failure 
against  which  he  should  be  placed  upon  his  guard. 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  into  which  the  young  etcher 
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is  liable  to  fall  is  that  of  overworking  the  lights  of  his 
picture.  Striving  to  emulate,  with  the  needle,  the  line- 
engraver’s  mode  of  execution,  he  will  be  disappointed  to 
find  that,  while  he  entirely  fails  to  secure  the  delicacy  and 
uniformity  which  he  admires,  he  has  not  only  sacrificed  the 
purity  of  his  light,  but  has  also  missed,  what  is  a  special 
characteristic  of  good  etching,  the  expressive  significance  of 
the  line.  The  two  arts  are,  in  fact,  distinct,  and  although 
the  truths  sought  to  be  expressed  may  sometimes  be  iden¬ 
tical,  their  treatment  will  be  very  different.  • 

The  etcher,  in  short,  relies  for  expression  (especially  in 
the  lights  of  his  picture)  upon  his  line,  and,  in  order  that 
this  may  have  its  full  effect  and  recognition,  he  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  that  while  “  speech  is  of  silver, 
silence  is  of  gold,”  and  to  leave  plenty  of  white  paper  around 
his  lines  for  the  double  purpose  of  allowing  these  to  be  the 
more  clearly  seen,  and  of  affording  effective  contrast  in  the 
light  and  shadow  of  his  work. 

There  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  regarding  the 
character  of  the  etched  line  in  relation  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be'afterwards  bitten. 

The  action  of  the  mordant  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place 
it  takes  effect  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  simply  deepens  the 
line.  Very  soon,  however,  a  lateral  action  also  takes  place, 
the  result  of  which  is  that,  while  the  deepening  still  goes  on, 
the  line  is  also  widened,  and,  in  proportion  as  this  action  is 
continued,  its  character  becomes  changed.  The  delicate 
curvatures  and  nuances  visible  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
biting  process  are  overborne  and  obliterated  as  it  proceeds, 
and  closely  adjacent  lines  which  are  at  first  distinct  become, 
by  the  eating  away  of  the  ridge  which  separates  them,  fused 
together.  Hence  it  follows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  passages 
the  lines  of  which  are  characterized  by  subtlety  of  curvature 
or  close  intricacy  of  arrangement  should  be  tenderly  bitten, 
and  on  the  other,  that  lines  which  are  intended  to  be  deeply 
bitten  should  be  simple  in  character,  and  open  in  arrange¬ 
ment 

In  connection  with  this  the  student  may  usefully  compare 
the  complexity  of  the  refined  and  tenderly  bitten  lines  which 
Rembrandt  uses  to  express  the  hair,  for  instance,  in  his  early 
portraits,  with  the  lines  etched  by  Turner  in  the  plates  of 
the  “  Liber  Studiorum.”  The  latter  were  required  to  give 
character  and  transparency  to  the  mezzotint,  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  essential  that  they  should  be  deeply  bitten.  Vigorous 
as  they  are,  and  full  of  character,  displaying  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  master,  they  are  scarcely  less  remarkable 
on  account  of  their  studied  simplicity. 

Of  this  use  of  the  heavily  bitten  “  organic  ”  line  in  afford¬ 
ing  expression  and  transparency  to  shadow,  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  but  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the 
mordant  in  widening  the  line,  it  should  be  observed  that, 
while  allowance  must  be  made  for  it  in  the  lights  of  the 
picture,  this  is  no  less  the  case  in  the  deepest  shadows. 

If  w'e  compare  a  well-printed  impression  from  an  etched 
plate  with  one  from  a  woodcut — especially  if  the  comparison 
is  made  (as,  according  to  connoisseurs,  etchings  should 
always  be  seen)  under  a  side  light — a  remarkable  difference 
will  be  observed  in  the  depth  and  transparency  of  the 
shadows,  those  in  the  woodcut  appearing  flat  and  opaque  by 
the  side  of  the  etching.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  line  of  the  etched  plate  being  hollow  leaves  upon  the 
paper  a  ridge  of  ink,  which  every  printer  who  understands  | 


the  printing  of  etchings  is  careful,  in  drying  the  impressions, 
to  preserve  intact ;  and  this,  varying  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  lines,  imparts  to  the  proof  a  variety  of  texture  un¬ 
attainable  in  the  impression  from  the  woodcut,  in  which  the 
lines,  being  printed  from  the  surface,  are  all  of  equal  flatness. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  secure  this  variety,  and 
its  resultant  transparency,  the  lines  must  be  graduated  in 
depth  of  biting — the  deepest  being  reserved  for  passages 
of  the  most  intense  shadow.  But  depth  of  shadow  will 
also  be  largely  in  proportion  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
lines — open  work,  where  much  of  the  paper  is  shown 
between  them,  being  cceteris  paribus  paler  than  where  the 
lines  are  more  closely  placed, — and  the  young  etcher  acting 
upon  this  principle  naturally  makes  his  work  closer  as  the 
shadow  deepens,  and  he  is  apt,  in  the  darkest  passages,  to 
place  his  lines  so  near  together  that,  long  before  they  have 
acquired  the  requisite  depth  of  biting,  the  mordant,  acting 
laterally,  has  swept  away  all  the  intervening  copper,  and 
reduced  the  whole  passage  to  a  uniformly  flat  depression 
which  either  fails  to  retain  the  ink  when  the  plate  is  wiped 
for  printing,  or,  at  best,  prints  as  a  mere  blot.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  passages  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  heavily  bitten,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  work 
open,  and  so  to  allow  for  the  widening  action  of  the  mordant. 

The  principle  of  adjusting  the  closeness  of  the  work  to  the 
depth  of  the  biting  holds  good,  indeed,  throughout,  and  it  is 
a  well-understood  maxim  that,  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  associate  close  work  with  open,  the  lines  of  the  latter 
should,  in  order  to  “  hold  their  own,”  be  much  more  deeply 
bitten  than  the  former ;  and  the  etcher  has  to  be  constantly 
on  his  guard  against  the  tendency  of  all  close  work,  if 
strongly  bitten,  to  run  into  blots. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  question  presents  itself  in 
reference  to  the  direction  in  which  lines  in  shading  should  cross 
each  other.  It  often  happens  that,  when  this  takes  place  at 
an  acute  angle,  the  widening  action  of  the  mordant  at  the 
point  of  junction  gives  rise  to  the  effect  of  a  blot,  and  causes 
unevenness  in  the  shadow.  In  some  passages  this  very 
unevenness  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  expression  of 
character,  in  others  it  may  be  fatal  to  it,  and  where  this  would 
be  the  case,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lines  shall  cross 
each  other  as  nearly  at  a  right  angle  as  may  be.  The  advice 
here  given  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  practice  of 
Rembrandt  and  others  of  the  great  etchers  of  old,  in  whose 
works  the  lines  in  the  deep  shadows  cross  each  other  in 
every  direction,  and  are  laid  so  close  that  the  unassisted  eye 
sees  no  space  between  them,  and  yet  there  is  neither  blot 
nor  unevenness.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
lines  in  these  examples  were  not  all  bitten  together — the 
practice  having  been  to  lay  a  fresh  ground,  and  so  protect 
the  lines  originally  laid  before  the  crossing  lines  were  added, 
the  simultaneous  widening  of  the  lines  being  thus  avoided. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  the  closeness  of  the  work  to  the 
depth  of  biting  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
etcher’s  path.  The  problem,  by  no  means  simple  in  itself, 
becomes  still  more  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  effect  which  a  passage  will  receive 
from  association  with  others. 

{To  be  continued^) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of Etcher,  Crown,  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


GROVE  MILL.  WATFORD. 


J.  P.  HESELTINE. 

HAT  numberless  picturesque  inspirations  do  we  not  pwe  to  a  water-mill 
and  its  surroundings.  Remembrances  of  Hobbema,  Ruysdael,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Gainsborough,  Creswick,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
crowd  upon  one  another.  Some  artists  have  been  inspired  by 

“  The  meal  sacks  on  the  whitened  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheeL” 

Some  have  found  inspiration  in  the  mill-stream, 

“  Where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 
The  mill-dam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel. 

And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below.” 

Others,  again,  as  in  the  present  etching,  have  preferred  to  view  the  stream  where 

“  Silently  beneath. 

And  unperceived,  the  current  steals  away.” 

The  mill  which  is  the  subject  of  this  etching  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Watford,  and  is  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Clarendon,  near  his  seat  at  Grove  Park.  Its 
motive  power  is  supplied  by  the  Gade,  a  quiet  little  Hertfordshire  stream,  which, 
after  watering  the  pleasant  glades  of  Cassiobury  Park,  falls  into  the  Colne  near 
Rickmansworth. 
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RUNNING  ASHORE 


COLIN  HUNTER, 


■  NLY  he  who  has  made  the  trial — and  perhaps  failed — can  understand 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  small  open  boat  safely  on  to  an  exposed 
beach,  when  a  stiff  wind  is  blowing  and  the  sea  runs  high.  When  such 
is  the  case,  fishermen  are  wont  to  run  ashore  with  the  sails  set,  so  as 
to  have  plenty  of  way  and  steering-power,  on  the  boat. 

In  this  picture  we  see,  on  the  beach,  one  boat  is  being  emptied  of  its  contents  ; 
another  is  being  hauled  up  away  from  the  waves ;  further  along,  a  third  has  just 
reached  safely  beyond  the  breakers ;  on  the  extreme  right  a  fourth  is  evidently  going 
to  make  the  attempt  with  the  aid  of  her  “wooden  sails”  only.  But  we  are  chiefly 
interested  in  the  boat  in  the  foreground.  Her  skipper,  doubtless  an  experienced  hand, 
is  at  the  helm,  and  his  mate  has  hold  of  the  sheet  ready  to  let  out  or  haul  in  as  the 
wind  may  require.  Meanwhile,  the  good  boat — her  bags  of  ballast  exchanged  for 
a  goodly  haul  of  herrings,  the  result  of  a  hard  night  of  toil — sails  merrily  o'er  the  sun- 
reflecting  waves,  as  though  she  knew  what  was  in  store  for  her  ;  and  she  will,  in  a  few 
moments,  rise  to  the  breakers  with  a  will,  and,  guided  by  her  trusty  master,  clear 
them  without  difficulty. 


The  accompanying  plate  is  an  etching  by  the  artist  after  his  own  painting 
styled  “  Running  Ashore.” 


./ 
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SALLE  DES  PROCUREURS,  ROUEN 


R.  KENT  THOMAS. 


the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  merchants  of 
®  I  Rouen  were  wont  to  congregate  for  the  transaction  of  their  business 

in  their  grand  old  cathedral.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
authorities  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  such  a  state  of  things  reflected 
no  little  discredit  upon  the  city,  and  accordingly  erected  in  1493,  at  the  public 
expense,  the  “  Salle  des  Procureurs,”  a  doorway  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  etching. 

It  forms  the  left  wing  of  the  “  Palais  de  Justice.”  It  is  a  handsome  hall  with 
an  open  roof,  50  feet  high:  it  is  160  feet  in  length.  The  main  part  of  the  “  Palais” 
was  erected  in  1499  by  Louis  XII.  as  an  assembly  hall  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  It  is  now  the  “Salle  d’ Assises.”  The  “Salle  des 
Procureurs  ”  now  serves  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  clients  and  their  attorneys.  It 
is  interesting  to  visit  it  in  the  morning  during  term-time,  when  it  is  filled  with 
scattered  groups,  chiefly  of  the  peasant  class,  in  varied  costume,  consulting  with 
their  lawyers  and  giving  continued  verifications  to  the  old  saying,  that  “  offences 
will  come.”  The  people  of  Normandy  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their 
litigious  habits. 


The  “Palais  de  Justice,”  we  read  in  Murray’s  “Guide  to  France,”  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  civic  Gothic  architecture,  which  may  vie  with  some  of  the 
town-halls  of  the  Low  Countries.  Reared  at  a  time  when  the  style  had  become 
fantastic  in  its  forms  and  exuberant  in  its  adornments,  it  yet  displays  so  much 
originality  of  invention,  beauty,  and  gorgeous  magnificence,  that  it  is  hard  to 
condemn  it  for  a  want  of  taste  and  purity. 


